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THE  IMPORTANCE  OK  THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE  TO  HIGHLANDERS. 

OX  Thursday  evening  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Guild  Hall.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  James  Macleish,  plumber,  Perth,  who 
was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Mr 
Peter  M'Naughton,  Bail-'an-Eas,  Grandtully ;  Messrs  D.  Campbell, 
M'Intyre,  Hugh  M'Kay,  D.  Cameron,  J.  Kippen,  W.  Anderson,  and 
D.  Scott. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr  M'Naughton,  said  that  though 
the  lecturer  was  a  stranger  to  the  Society,  in  an  official  capacity,  he 
was  no  stranger  to  many  of  them.  (Applause.)  His  name  was  well 
known,  in  Celtic  circles,  as  a  great  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Highlands.  (Applause.)  He  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr  M'Naughton  to  a  Perth  audience,  and  he  hoped  that  in  future 
he  would  be  no  stranger  to  the  Society.  (Applause.)  Mr  M'Naughton 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  lecture  on — 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE  TO  HIGHLANDERS. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  to 
know  at  first  hand  the  meaning  of  the  names  borne  by  the  constella- 
tions or  stars  grouped  into  representations  of  gods,  men,  women, 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  so  also  is  it  impossible  for  any  one  ignor- 
ant of  Gaelic  to  know  at  first  hand  the  meaning  of  the  names  borne 
by  places  and  other  objects  in  our  native  land,  in  all  Ireland,  great 
part  of  England,  and  throughout  the  Continent — thus  showing  how 
extensively  the  Gaelic  must  have  prevailed  in  Europe  at  a  remote 
period. 

The  blunders  made  by  parties,  of  good  education  in  other  respects, 
when  they  essay  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Gaelic  names,  are  very 
ludicrous — thus,  Lord  M'Aulay,  in  his  history  of  the  Highlands, 
gives  Glencoe  as  Gleanncaoidh,  the  glen  of  lamentation,  on  account 
of  the  massacre,  as  if  it  had  been  without  a  name  till  the  occurrence 


of  that  sad  event.  Why !  had  he  even  regarded  the  despatches 
thereanent,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  "  M'Donalds'  of  Glencoe  " 
were  mentioned  in  them,  previous  to  the  perpetration  of  that  black 
deed.  Gleann-cugh,  or  cughan,  means  the  narrow  glen— a  name 
which  it  must  have  borne  from  time  immemorial. 

To  those  who  know  English  only,  the  Gaelic  names  of  places  and 
other  natural  objects  are  mere  names  without  any  meaning,  whereas, 
to  the  possessor  of  Gaelic,  they  are  descriptive  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  objects  in  question — thus  Ochils  are  Fhaichmheallan 
— the  green  lumps  ;  Inchyra  is  Innis-air-Thath — island  on  the  Tay  ; 
Elcho  is  lall-cugh — the  narrow  strip  ;  Kinnoull  is  Ceanniul — the  guid- 
ing headland  ;  Perth  is  Ber-Thath — the  junction  of  the  Tay  with  the 
sea. 

In  travelling  northward  some  years  ago,  when  the  train  drew  up  at 
Luncarty,  a  gentleman  in  the  carriage  I  was  in,  expressed  wonder  as 
to  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  Luncarty.  "  Lon-car-Tath,"  I  said. 
"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  marsh  or 
meadow  of  the  bend  of  the  Tay,"  I  replied.  "Very  wonderful,"  he 
remarked,  "  there  is  a  large  bend  eastward  in  the  Tay  opposite  this, 
and  hereabouts  was  marshy  ground  up  to  a  very  recent  period." 

As  you  go  north,  you  come  to  Murthly,  Morlich — the  great  slope, 
that  is  of  the  base  of  the  Grampians.  You  come  next  to  Birnam, 
and,  if  there  be  an  Englishman  on  the  train,  he  may  shout  out  "  Bir- 
nam, the  Birnam  of  Shakespeare,"  as  I  have  heard  one  do.  But 
neither  he,  nor  even  Shakespeare,  could  have  known  what  the  name 
meant.     It  is  Bior'n-aom,  the  sharp  top  of  the  said  slope. 

In  the  distance,  towers  Beinn-a-bhracaidh,  the  decaying  or 
crumbling  mountain ;  and  behind  it,  the  still  loftier  Beinn-a-chleo, 
the  mountain  of  haze  or  mist,  rears  its  dusky  form. 

Drawing  its  supplies  from  innumerable  sources  among  the  wild 
hills  of  Athol,  the  Tummel  comes  rolling  down  to  join  the  Tay  at 
Logierait.  The  Gaelic  name  is  TeththoU,  from,  I  think,  a  hot  pool 
in  Loch  Tummel,  which  has  never  been  known  to  freeze  in  the 
severest  winters,  consequently,  when  all  other  sheets  of  water  are 
frozen  over,  aquatic  birds  congregate  there  in  great  numbers  on  ac- 
count of  the  open  water,  and  parties  who  know  of  this  peculiarity, 
come  long  distances  to  shoot  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ben  Lawers  is  not  Gaelic.  Beinn,  at  least 
is,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  name  would  be  composed  of 
two  different  languages ;  besides,  Lawers  is  not  the  terminal  syllable, 
but  labhar,  easily  convertible  into  leabhar,  meaning  low,  or  broad- 
based  ;  and  if  we  have  an  eye  to  the  configuration  of  the  mountain, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  so,  reaching  down  to  Loch  Tay  on  the 
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south,  nearly  to  Fortint^all  on  the  east,  and  to  the  river  Lyon  on  the 
north. 

Glenlyon  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  Glean-lith-abhainn,  meaning  the 
Glen  of  the  spate  river,  owing  to  the  impetuosity  with  which  it  (the 
river)  comes  down  in  heavy  rain  or  thaw.  There  is  another  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  evidently  the  same  meaning,  in  France,  for  it 
also  comes  down  with  great  precipitancy  through  the  rocky  defiles  of 
-the  western  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Topography  is  a  subject  of  much  in- 
terest, as  being  one  in  which  the  Celtic  race  excels  all  others. 

Some  years  ago,  I  read  in  Chamber's  Journal,  that  in  the  States  of 
America  they  have  60  towns  named  after  Washington,  owing  to  the 
helplessness  of  the  Saxon  race  in  giving  appropriate  names.  "  ^Vere 
the  Celt,"  it  went  on  to  say,  "  put  down  in  such  places,  he  would 
have  given  names  that  would  be  descriptive  of  them  for  all  time." 
Were  this  Society  to  collect  and  publish  in  book  form,  with  explana- 
tory notes,  the  names  of  places  and  other  objects  in  Perthshire,  it 
would  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  and  gaining  for  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  an  authoritative  position  in  regard  to  matters  Celtic. 

But  I  am  still  only  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Gaelic  language  and 
must  push  on.  In  this  age  of  educational  activity,  when  not  the 
possession  of  land,  nor  shops,  nor  flocks  on  a  thousand  hills,  but  the 
culture  and  development  of  mind  forms  the  chief  destinction  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  customary  to  send  the  sons  of  the  affluent  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  obtain  a  classic  education.  By  classics 
in  the  highest  sense,  is  meant  the  writings  of  the  greatest  authors 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  but  what  every  country  has  its 
classics.  Besides  the  mental  discipline  that  has  to  be  undergone  in 
acquiring  the  language  of  Greece — 

' '  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sang, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Deles  rose  and  Phcebus  sprang — " 

the  mind  inevitably  imbibes  the  spirit  of 

"  Her  men  of  might,  her  grand  in  soul,    . 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal." 

The  student  may  be  a  native  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  for  the 
time  being  he  has  become  the  denizen  of  a  far  land  and  a  remote 
era.  He,  in  mind,  mingles  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  that 
era,  in  their  noblest  pursuits — in  their  aspirations  after  the  beautiful 
in  art  and  the  profound  in  philosophy.  Who  can  estimate  aright  the 
advantages  of  such  an  education,  and  the  issues  to  which  it  may  lead 
in  after  life  ;  whether  he  be  merely  qualifying  himself  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  or  following  learning  for  its  own  sake ;  his  views 
are  enlarged,  his  perceptions  are  quickened,  his  imagination  is  fired, 


as  it  never  could  have  been  in  the  dull  round  of  ordinary  life  in  the 
home  from  which  he  went  forth. 

It  is  the  same  in  acquiring  the  language  of  Rome.  Latin,  which, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  people,  still  forms  the 
framework  of  almost  every  language  in  modern  Europe. 

The  student  of  Latin  cannot  but  admire  the  civil  and  military  in- 
stitutions of  that  mighty  nation,  whose  conquests  extended  eastwards 
over  Colchis  and  Armenia  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  southward 
over  Syria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  other  parts  of  Africa  :  westward 
over  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  and  northward  over  Germany  and  the 
rest  of  Europe.  He  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  indomitable  pluck 
and  perseverance  that  toiled  and  plunged  among  the  stormy  seas 
that  surround  the  iron-bound  coast  of  our  Ocean  Isle. 

The  benefit  to  him  of  acquiring  these  languages,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  they  contain,  is  inestimable  in  forming  his  character. 

But  ail  our  people  cannot  have  a  classic  education  in  this  highest 
sense,  the  means  are  wanting.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  utilise 
the  best  means  within  our  reach. 

'I'he  uneducated  English  peasant,  who  knows  no  language  but  his 
own,  is  placed  under  great  disadvantage — not  that  he  need  ni  neces- 
sity remain  an  ignorant  boor,  for  England  has  a  noble  history  and  a 
glorious  literature.  The  writings  of  Chaucer.  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Bacon,  and  of  scores  besides,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  accessible  to  the  whole  English  nation. 

But  unable,  through  having  no  language  but  the  one,  to  appreciate 
the  spirit  that  animates  other  nationalities,  his  faculties  remain  dor- 
mant, his  views  contracted,  his  mind  apathetic  about  everything  in 
tlie  world,  save  the  paltry  incidents  that  arise  out  of  his  local  sur- 
roundings. 

So  circumstanced,  the  danger  is  that  he  may  pass  through  life  a 
mere  clodpole,  as  submissive  to  squire  and  parson,  as  the  steer  in  its 
stall.  And,  if  I  am  not  much  misinformed,  this  is  the  character  of 
the  English  peasant. 

"You  have  no  conception,"  said  an  English  gentleman  of  high 
authority  in  English  matters,  to  n:e,  "  of  the  difference  between  your 
peasantry  here  in  Scotland  and  those  of  England.  Your  people 
know  the  history  and  traditions  of  their  country,  and  therefore  take  a 
keen  interest  in  all  questions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Ours  have  no 
traditions,  no  information  on  any  subject,  and  are  consequently  dull 
and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme." 

The  Scot  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  the  lowland  Scot,  is  differently 
placed.  He  too  has  English— we  must  all  have  English— it  is  the 
language  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  and 


administered ;  in  which  its  commerce  is  conducted.  The  Scot  has 
therefore  access  to  all  that  is  noble  in  English  history  and  literature  ; 
but  he  has  more.  Being  a  member  of  the  Scottish  nation  the  "  Fer- 
fervidum,  Ingenium,  Scotorum "  burns  at  white  heat  within  him. 
He  knows  all  about  the  "  patriots  who  toiled,  and  in  their  country's 
cause  bled  nobly."  The  struggles  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  are  familiar 
to  him  as  household  words.  He  can  revel  in  the  classics  of  Burns 
and  Scott.     He  can  sing  almost,  if  not  altogether, 

''Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'' 

with  the  throat  of  a  whirlwind,  as  Carlyle  would  have  it  to  be  sung. 
And  all  this  brings  his  mental  powers  into  full  play ;  so  that  by  the 
time  he  reaches  manhood,  he  is  ready  for  action,  whether  it  be  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  the  halls  of  learning ;  whether  it  be  for  manful 
domestic  citizenship  at  home,  or  for  roaming  abroad  in  search  of 
better  fields  for  his  energy  than  his  native  Scotland  presents.  All 
the  world  over  he  is  found  occupying  posts  of  honour — hence  the 
characteristic  saying  that  if  one  went  to  the  North  Pole,  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  a  Scotchman  astride  of  it. 

But  behind,  and  among  the  Grampians,  there  is  an  older  nation- 
ality still.  The  Highlander  has  English,  and  thereby  has  access  to 
all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation.  He  has  Scotch, 
and  has  therefore  access  to  all  that  is  recorded  in  it,  by  means  of 
story  and  song,  of  terrible  struggles  for  freedom  and  glorious 
achievements  in  which  his  ancestors  took  part. 

But,  besides  all  that,  he  has,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
Gaelic,  a  literature  and  traditions  extending  backwards  to  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

Tacitus  admits  that  the  Caledonians  were  the  bravest  of  all  the 
British  races.  Now  let  us  endeavour  to  discover,  by  such  landmarks 
as  are  left  us,  what  this  admission  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  implies. 
The  subjugation  of  bouth  Britain  had  been  effected  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  ;  but  in  the  year  120  a.d.,  under  Adrian, 
the  Romans  were  put  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  turf  wall 
between  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west  coast  and  the  river  Tyne  on 
the  east,  a  distance  of  over  60  miles.  This  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  Romans  had  encountered  heavy  difficulties  on  reaching  the 
boundary  of  Caledonia.  Doubtless,  the  Caledonians  had  there- 
abouts opposed  stubborn  resistance  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
invaders ;  otherwise,  so  formidable  a  task  as  the  building  of  a  wall 
60  miles  long,  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  not  the  people  to  abandon  an  enterprise  precipitately 
on  account  of  difficulties,  however  great  they  may  have  been  ;  nor 


was  it  the  case  in  this  instance,  for.  in  140  a.d..  under  Lollius 
Urbicus,  we  find  them  building  a  real  ramparted  wall  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  sure  sign  that  their  progress  had  been 
again  arrested  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 

These  walls,  or  the  traces  of  them  which  still  remain,  are  witnesses 
to  the  fierce  struggle  that  must  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long 
period  between  the  Caledonians  and  Romans,  ere  the  latter,  in  207 
A.D.,  under  Severus,  baffled,  discomfited,  and  despairing  of  success, 
withdrew  from  the  north,  falling  back  again  on  the  Tyne  and  Sol- 
way,  between  which  they  built  a  substantial  stone  wall,  12  feet  high 
and  8  feet  thick,  so  as  to  be  forever  secure  from  the  formidable 
warriors  of  the  north. 

But  if  all  these  evidences  of  the  struggle  between  the  Caledonians 
and  Romans  be  interesting,  much  more  so  must  be  the  record  left 
of  it  by  native  genius  in  the  Gaelic  language.  Ossian's  poem  of 
Caomh-mhala  can  refer  to  no  other  people  liut  the  Romans.  It  is 
an  historical  tale  of  the  early  life  of  his  father,  Fionngal,  who  is  in 
love  with  Caomh-mhala,  who  deplores  his  absence  on  the  Carron, 
contending  with  the  "chiefs  of  the  world." 

Milshuil   and   Dearrsa-greine   bear   her  company,    but    like    Job's 
comforters  they  bring  her  nothing  but  evil  tidings.      Milshuil  says — 
"I  have  seen  a  stag  on  the  mount. 

At  the  slow-moving  sU-eam  of  Crona  ; 

He  looked  like  a  cliff  in  the  shade. 

And  quickly  leaped  down  through  the  glen  ; 

Round  his  antlers  was  the  night-lightning 

Seen  flashing  on  the  sides  of  hills. 
^  The  semblance  of  those  that  were,  shone 

Half-seen  upon  Crona  of  clourls  '" 

Dearrsa-greine  remarks — 

"The  spectre  of  death  it  has  been, 
The  king  of  arms  has  fallen  in  battle. 
Rise,  Caomh-mhal',  on  the  mountain,  rise; 
Caracul  has  gained  in  the  strife." 

AVhen  Caomh-mhal'  exclaims — 

"Why  Carron,  O  Carron  of  floods  ! 
.Should  I  see  thy  water  in  blood  ?  " 
Hidalean,  who  had  been  in  the  war,  returns  early,  and,  with  tiie  view 
of  supplanting  Fionngal  in  the  maiden's  affections,  tells  her  that  her 
lover  has  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carron,  whose  stream  rolls  down  in 
blood.     Caomh-mhal'  again  inquires — 

"  Who  has  fallen  on  Carron's  banks. 
Darkling  son  of  the  chilly  night  ?  " 
Was  he  fair  as  the  snow  on  hills? 
Like  a  rainbow  bright  on  the  wase.-.? 
Were  his  locks  like  mist  on  the  mount 
Curling  bright  round  peaks  in  the  sun 
Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  Heaven  ? 
P'leet  as  deer  of  the  great  lone  glens? 


Hiiialean  tells  her  that — 

"  His  pco]-ile  are  spread  on  the  mount, 
They  shall  hear  the  Chief's  \oice  no  more." 

When  Caomh-mhal'  breaks  forth  thus — 

"  May  trouble  be  thine  on  the  field  ; 
May  danger  pursue  thee,  great  king  ; 
May  thy  steps  to  the  grave  be  few  ; 
May  one  maid  behind  thee  have  grief ; 
Let  her  be  like  Caomh-mhal'  in  woe — 
Full  of  tears  in  her  days  of  youth. 
I  am  mournful  not  to  be  o'er 
On  the  banks  of  slow-winding  Carron  ; 
For  then  would  my  tears  warmly  fall 
On  the  brow  of  my  chief  all  pale. " 

But  Milshuil  hears  a  noise  on  the  hill,  and  asks  what  it  can  be  when 
Caomh-mhal'  exclaims — 

"  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Caomh-mhal', 
Son  of  the  world's  king  and  his  people.' 

But  Fionngal  at  length  returns  victorious,  and  asks  the  bards  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  over  Caracul — 

"  Proclaim  aloud,  ye  lips  of  song 
Proclaim  aloud  the  war  on  Carron  ; 
Caracul  and  his  host  have  fled  ; 
They  have  fled  o'er  the  moorland  height." 

But  the  bards  do  not  respond  till  he  asks  them  a  second  time,  when 
they  sing  : — 

"Flow,  Carron,  flow  onward,  thou  stream  : 
Amid  gladness  to-day  roll  down  ; 
For  the  high-voiced  strangers  have  fled. 
Their  .steeds  are  not  .seen  on  the  hill  ; 
In  the  far  land  they  spread  their  wings. 
The  sun  from  clouds  shall  rise  in  peace. 
And  night  shall  descend  amid  joy  ; 
The  chase  shall  be  heard  on  the  hill ; 
The  sounding  shield  shall  be  on  the  wall ; 
Our  strife  shall  be  with  foes  that  come 
From  the  north,  from  the  land  of  Galls  ; 

In  Lochlin's  blood  our  hands  shall  be  red. 
Flow,  Carron,  flow  onward,  thou  stream  ; 
Amid  gladness  to-day  roll  down  ; 
For  the  high-voiced  strangers  have  fled." 

In  the  poem  of  Carruig-thura  there  is  also  allusion  to  the  struggle  on 
the  Carron,  thus  : — 

"  The  strife  on  Carron  is  far  off, 
Like  a  sound  to  be  heard  no  more. " 

Lung  after,  when  Fionngal  was  old  and  in  his  "last  tield,"  contend- 
ing with  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  CuchulFtn, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  Swaran,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
warriors  of  Alba,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Fionngal.  whom 
he  thus  addressed  : 


"  Fionngal,  it  was  not  in  such  plight 
Thou  sawest  me,  King  in  thy  land  ; 
When  the  chiefs  of  the  world  left  the  mount. 
And  joy  rose  on  the  face  of  each  wood." 

Thu5  showing  that  the  Irish  had  previously  been  across  helping  the 
Caledonians  against  the  Romans. 

Now,  if  we  keep  the  victory  thus  recorded  in  view,  I  think  we  have 
a  clue  to  the  necessity  the  Romans  were  under  in  constructing  the 
rampart  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  Wjience  this  persistent  bravery, 
this  love  of  freedom  and  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  Cale- 
donians? It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  teaching  of  the  bards,  which, 
as  we  see  by  the  passages  already  quoted,  was  in  full  operation  before 
Ossian's  time. 

Ullin  was  the  bard  of  Fionngal,  but  Orran  was  before  him,  and  may 

have  been  the  bard  of  Treunmor,  Fionngal's  grandfather,  or  Trathal, 

his  great-grandfather,     Carril  was  the  famous  bard  of  CuchuUin  in 

Ireland.     Ossian  was  a  mere  amateur  bard,  having  never  held  ofifice 

in  that  capacity,  though  he  turned  out  the  greatest  of  them  all — the 

greatest,  indeed,  that  Scotland  has  yet  produced,   and  who  is  not 

styled  her  national  bard  simply  because  a  large  proportion  of  the 

people  do  not  know  the  language  in  which  he  composed. 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ; 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ; 
Liberty's  in  every  blow, 

Let  us  do  or  die." 

Is  a  strong  incentive  to  bravery  in  battle,  and  is  a  glorious  inheritance 

to  our  nation,  which  it  ought  to  inspire  with  courage  in  freedom's 

cause  for  ages  to  come ;    but  P'ionngal's  address  to  his   followers, 

when  about  to  give  battle  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Swaran,  the  king 

of  Lochlin,  is  more  grand,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  and  in  the  description 

of  the  onset  which  follows,  everything  that  is  most  appalling  in  nature 

is  called  in  to  illustrate  the  dreadful  character  of  the  conflict. 

This  passage  I  dare  not  think  of  marring  by  giving  a  translation  : — 

"  Oisein,  seas  suas  ri  mo  laimh, 
Ghoill,  togsa  do  lainn,  fliir  mhoir  ; 
Fhearghuis  tarruing  taifeid  nach  mall  ; 
Tilgs'  Fhillein,  do  chrann  bu  chorr. 
Togaibh  'ur  sgiathan  gu  h-ard, 
Mar  ghealach  fo  sgail  anns  an  speur  ; 
Biodh  'ur  sleaghan  mar  theachdar  a  bhais  ; 
Leanaibh,  leanaibh  mo  chliu  'snii  fein  ; 
Bi'bh  coimeas  do  cheud  anu  'sa  bhlar. 
Mar  cheud  gaoth  an  daraig  Mhoirbheinn, 
Mar  cheud  sruth  o  thorr  nan  aonach, 
Mar  neoil  a  curaidh  gu  dubhladh, 
Mar  chuan  mor  air  traigh  a  taomadli. 
Cho  leathain,  beucach,  dorcha,  borb, 
Thachair  laoich  fo  cholg  air  Lena. 


Blia  gairm  an  t-sluaigh  air  cruaich  nam  beann, 
Mar  thorniinn  an  oidhche  nan  t-sain, 
Xuair  "bhri.seas  nial  chona  nan  glcann, 
'Smile  taibhs  a  sgreadadh  gu  dian 
Air  gaoth  fhaoin  fhiar  nan  earn." 

So  many  passages  occur  bearing  on  the  office,  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  bards,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  selections.  I  must 
however,  give  a  few  to  confirm  my  argument. 

Cairbre,  the  murderer  of  Cormac,  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  and 
the  usurper  of  his  throne,  had  shut  up  the  bards  for  their  vigorous 
condemnation  of  his  conduct ;  but  his  brother,  Cathmor,  vvho  came 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Caledonians,  advised  him  in  these  words : 
"  Cairbre,  release  ihou  the  bards  ; 
They're  the  children  of  times  gone  by  ; 
Their  voices  on  high  shsU  be  heard, 
When  our  race  shall  have  sank  in  dust.'' 
Having  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Romans,  the  Danes,  and  others, 
the  bards,  while  inculcating  the  practice  of  every  manly  virtue,  made 
the  hero  in  battle  the  special  subject  of  their  praise,  crowning  him 
in  their  lays  with  imperishable  renown. 

The  strains  in  which  they  sang  (I  say,  they  ^  for  there  are  other 
beautiful  poems  of  great  antiquity  besides  those  of  Ossian)  have  been 
preserved  through  the  ages ;  for  it  was  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  M'Pherson  took  down  those  of  Ossian  from  oral  recita- 
tion ;  and  if  the  poems  have  been  preserved,  so  also  has  the  spirit, 
first  evoked  by  them,  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  time. 

"The  Highlanders,"  says  a  high  authority,  "have  always  been 
brave.''  We  know  that  they  were  strongly  represented  at  Bannock- 
burn,  where  they  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  that  decisive 
victory.  With  the  traditions  of  the  past,  which  abound  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  in  their  minds,  the  bravery  of  the  Highlanders  at  Killie- 
crankie  was  equally  conspicuous. 

"  Like  a  tempest,  down  the  ridges 
Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel  ; 
Rose  the  slogan  of  M 'Donald  ; 
Flashed  the  broadsword  of  Lochiel. 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 
'Mong  the  foremost  of  our  band  ; 
On  we  poured  until  we  met  them 
Foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  driftwood 
When  the  floods  are  black  at  Vule. 
And  their  carcases  are  whirling 
In  the  Garry's  deepest  pool  ; 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us, 
Living  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie 
When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done." 

The  following  is  from  the  memoirs  of  Viscount  Dundee  :-'•  The 

enemy  did  not  maintain   their  ground  two  minutes  after  tl.e  High- 


landers  were  amongst  tliem,  and  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  there  were 
scarce  ever  such  strokes  given  in  Europe  as  were  given  that  day  by 
the  Highlanders.  Many  of  General  INI'Kay's  officers  and  soldiers 
were  cut  down  through  the  skull  and  neck  to  the  breast  :  others  had 
their  skulls  cut  off  above  the  ears  like  night-caps  ;  some  soldiers  had 
both  their  bodies  and  cross  belts  cut  through  at  one  blow.  Pikes  and 
small  arms  were  cut  like  willows." 

In  the  rising  of  the  "  '45,"  the  prowess  of  the  Highlanders  was 
equally  notable.  A  mere  handful  of  them,  taken  from  the  common 
pursuits  of  life  and  undisciplined,  very  nearly  succeeded  in  placing 
the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  of  England.  I  am  aware  that  CuUoden  can 
be  pointed  to  as  a  defeat ;  but  with  the  might  and  equipment  of 
England,  its  artillery  and  cavair}',  aided  by  several  of  the  most  power- 
ful clans  of  the  north,  against  them,  how  could  it  go  otherwise  with 
the  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  ill-generalled  brave?  for,  be  it  remembered,  the 
Highlanders,  after  all,  are  only  httman,  not  superhuman. 

The  Black  Watch  was  the  first  regiment  of  Highlanders  sent  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  the  first  engagement  in 
which  they  took  part.  The  French  all  day  fired  from  trenches,  but 
the  Highlanders,  getting  impatient  with  such  dilatory  action,  cut  their 
knapsacks  and  ran  towards  them. 

The  English,  suspecting  they  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  fired  on 
them,  and  sent  scouts  after  them  to  report  on  their  conduct.  These 
came  back  teUing  that  yon  were  the  men  that  made  the  havoc. 

"  Mus  b'urradh  dhomh  bhi  nam  measg,"  said  Donald  Conacher  of 
Logierait,  "  bha  Seumas  Ruadh  a  Fartirchill  romham  agus  dithis 
marbh  aig ;  mharbh  mise  dha-dheug  an  lath  sin,  ach  chum  Seumas 
Ruadh  dithis  romham." 

In  the  Peninsular  war  they  equally  distinguished  themselves,  crush- 
ing and  rolling  back  the  mighty  tide  of  French  invasion.  Of  the 
Gael  in  Portugal,  Scott  wrote  : — 

"And  O  !  loved  warriors  of  the  minsliel's  land, 
Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  ; 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  liand, 
The  harsher  feature  and  a  mien  more  grave  ; 
Hut  ne'er  in  battlefield  throbbed  heart  so  brave 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  ]>\ak\  ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave 
And  level  for  tlie  charge,  your  arms  are  led 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset  stayed." 

They  were  admired  and  dreaded  by  the  great  Napoleon,  who  had 
founded  his  military  tactics  on  those  of  Fionngal  as  exhibited  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian. 

In  Egypt  he  selected,  out  of  his  whole  army,  a  regiment  about 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  42nd.     These  he  put  under  a  vow  not 


to  return  till  tliey  had  killed  the-  last  man  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
distant,  on  jiiquet,  from  the  British.  The  shriek  raised  by  Aber- 
crombie,  when  he  saw  these  Invincibles  come  suddenly  upon  them, 
was  such  as  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  He 
formed  the  Highlanders  into  a  hollow  square,  but  he  soon  fell. 
Colonel  Stewart  of  Cloichfoldich  took  his  place,  and  fought  among 
his  men  till  the  last  Frenchman  alone  stood.  He  was  asked  if  he 
would  take  quarter.  He  refused  and  was  shot.  Colonel  Stewart, 
turning  round,  found  his  valet,  Duncan  Kennedy,  from  the  Tom  of 
Clunie,  at  his  back,  and  exclaimed,  "  Dhia  gleidh  sinn  Dhonach  bheil 
thus  an  sin  fathast." 

Of  the  Black  Watch,  only  150  remained,  out  of  1 100,  at  the  close  of 
that  day.  and  the  regiment  has  never  since  been  made  up  of  six-tcet 
men  as  it  was  before. 

At  Waterloo  the  conduct  of  the  Highland  regiments  was  truly 
heroic  ;  of  them  Byron  wrote  : — 

"And  wild  and  high  the  Camerons'  gathering  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard  too  have  her  Saxon  foes  ; 
How  at  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill  ;  but  with  the  breath  that  fills 
Their  mountain  pipes,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  that  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame,  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears." 

But  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  more  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  Their  conduct  in  the  Crimea,  in  India,  in 
Africa,  and  lastly  in  Egypt,  must  be  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
peating here. 

My  object  has  been  to  show  you  that  the  martial  spirit  inspired  two 
thousand  years  ago,  or  even  before  then,  through  the  teaching  of  the 
bards,  has  not  yet  forsaken  the  race,  scattered  and  peeled  though  it 
has  been  by  modern  cupidity  and  ruthless  oppression  armed  with  law. 
With  the  patriotic  views  I  hold,  were  the  Highlands  mine,  I  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  them  full  of  brave  Highland  men,  in  com- 
fort, for  their  valour  s  sake  in  the  day  and  hour  of  national  danger. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Britain  could  have  c\  ercome  the  Great  Napoleon, 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  Highland  Regiments. 

But  glorious  as  martial  fire  is,  when  a  nation  has  to  struggle  lor 
freedom,  independence,  and  existence,  it  is  not  the  only  good  quality 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Gaelic  race  by  means  of  the  bardic 
institution  and  its  beautiful  productions.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever,"  said  some  one,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  derive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  creations  of  genius  ?  It  has  been 
said  of  Shakespeare,  "for  creative  fancy  and  inspection  keen,  through 


the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart,  is  not  wild  Shakespeare's 
nature's  boast?"  What  is  literature  but  the  highest  form  of  art,  in- 
tensified by  the  exhibition  of  the  passions — hope,  love,  fear,  joy,  grief, 
which,  when  faithfully  portrayed,  strike  a  vibrating  chord  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  human  breast.  In  proof  of  what  I  here  assert,  I 
must  again  draw  on  Ossian,  nature's  greatest  bard.  Hear  what 
Lamartine,  a  distinguished  I'rench  poet,  says  of  him  :  "  That  poet  of 
the  vague  and  undefined,  that  mist  of  the  imagination,  that  inarticulate 
plaint  of  the  northern  seas,  that  foam  of  the  waves,  that  murmur  of 
the  shadows,  that  eddying  of  the  clouds  around  the  tempest-beaten 
peaks  of  Scodand,  that  northern  Dante,  as  grand,  as  majestic,  as 
supernatural  as  the  Dante  of  Florence,  and  more  sensible  than  he, 
and  who  often  wrings  from  his  phantoms  cries  more  human  and  more 
heart-rending  than  those  of  the  heroes  of  Homer.  Curious  scholars 
have  pretended,  and  still  pretend,  that  he  never  existed  nor  wrote, 
and  that  his  poems  are  a  forgery  of  M'Pherson's.  I  should  as  soon 
believe  that  Salvator  Rosa  invented  nature." 

It  is  not  likely  that  Ossian  had  any  written  book,  certainly  not  any 
printed  one ;  but  he  had  the  great  book  of  nature,  whose  endless 
variety  of  phenomena  never  palls  the  eye  that  turns  on  them  a 
kind  look  of  recognition.  He  had  the  wonders  of  earth  and  ocean 
constantly  before  him.  He  had  the  Heavens,  with  their  infinite 
multitude  of  stars,  above  him  during  the  hours  of  night,  and  during 
the  day  he  had  the  fructifying  light  and  warmth  of  that  beneficent 
luminary  of  the  sky,  of  whose  glory  he  had  sung  as  no  one  else,  that 
I  know  of,  has  done — 

"  Hast  thou  left  the  blue  paih  of  tlie  sky. 
Guileless  son  of  the  golden  locks  ; 
Night's  doors  to  thy  setting  are  free. 
And  thy  place  of  repose  in  the  west. 
The  waves  shall  come  timidly  round 
To  behold  him  of  stainless  face, 
Uplifting  their  heads  under  fear  ; 
To  see  thee  so  lovely  in  sleep, 
They  darkling  retired  from  thy  side. 
Take  repose  in  thy  care,  thou  .Sun  ! 
And  return  from  tiiy  rest  with  joy." 

The  teeming  wonders  of  this  great  book  o(  nature  have  been  employed 
by  Ossian  in  almost  every  line  he  composed,  with  a  naturalness,  force, 
and  appropriateness  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  blind  old  bard,  with  no  light  but  that 
of  nature,  craving  to  discover  the  origin  of  things,  and  musing  on  the 
doom  to  which  he  supposes  all  nature  is  tending. 

"  Whence  issued  the  things  that  h.ive  been  'i 
When  shall  closed  be  the  passing  time  ? 
Where  shall  Time  its  two  ends  conceal? 


In  mist  that  is  settled  and  deep, 

Its  sides  marked  with  the  deeds  of  heroes. 

My  sight  is  on  the  ages  gone. 

Seen  but  dimly  is  what  hath  l)een, 

Like  the  feeble  rays  of  the  moon, 

Slanting  on  a  pool  in  a  glen. 

Here  they  rise  in  lightning  of  battle, 

There  in  weakness  dwell  without  joy  ; 

Together  they  stamp  not  their  deeds 

Upon  Time  that  after  them  move.-.'' 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  find  the  brave  old  King  of  Morhheinn,  as 

wise  as  he  is  brave,  on   the  death  of  his  youngest  son  Roinne,  thus 

addressing  his  grandson,  Oscar. 

"  Oscar,  chief  of  the  youthful  brave, 
Thou  seest  how  the  men  have  fallen  ; 
In  battle  be  thou  as  renowned 
And  extolled  by  the  bards  as  Roinne  : 
Terrible  was  thy  form  in  battle. 
Gentle  wast  thou  Roinne,  in  peace 
He  resembled  the  bow  of  warm  rain, 
That  is  seen  afar  in  the  woods, 
When  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora, 
And  the  cliffs  of  the  deer  are  still. 
Lie  thou,  the  youngest  of  my  sons. 
Lie  thou  beneath  the  flag  at  Lena. 
We  shall  fall,  howe'er  great  and  wise  ; 
The  heroes  of  war  have  their  day." 

Ossian's  own  reflections,  in  after  Ufe.  on  this  event,  are  so  touchingly 
beautiful  that  I  must  give  them — 

"Such  sorrow  was  thine,  king  of  arms. 

When  Roinne  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

How  great  is  the  sorrow  of  Ossian, 

And  thou,  formost  chief,  without  life. 

I  hear  not  on  Cona  thy  voice  ; 

I  see  not  thy  form  with  blind  eye. 

Through  many  a  day  and  cold  night 

Have  I  sat  by  thy  grave  on  the  hill  ; 

I'd  feel  it  with  my  hand  'neath  the  cairn, 

And  laud  thee  in  strains  of  the  bards  ; 

When  I'd  fancy  I  heard  thy  voice, 

'Twas  nought  but  the  black  squall  of  night  ; 

'Tis  long  since  the  day  thou  didst  sleep, 

Great  leader  of  desperate  battles." 

But  if  the  sorrow  of  Fionngal  was  great  on  the  death  of  Roinne,  it 
was  still  more  impressive  on  the  death  of  Oscar,  which  was  caused 
through  the  treacherj'  of  Cairbre. 

"Young  Oscar  we  found  on  his  shield, 

His  blood  flowing  red  from  his  side. 

There  was  silence  in  every  face, 

Each  retiring  apart  to  weep. 

With  the  wind  in  his  hoary  beard 

The  king  was  concealing  his  tears  ; 

He  bent  down  his  head  o"er  the  brave, 

Sobs  broke  with  his  words  from  the  chief, 

Oscar,  of  the  sword,  hast  thou  fallen, 
In  the  midst  of  thy  glorious  course  ? 
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The  heart  of  the  aged  is  pained, 

Seeing  wars  that  should  fall  to  the  braxe, 

The  wars  that  hereafter  shall' come  ; 

Cut  off  without  meed  of  renown. 

When  shall  gladness  arise  on  Selnia 

When  shall  sorrow  depart  from  Morbheinu 

My  children  successively  fall  ; 

Fionngal  is  the  last  of  his  line  ; 

Subsiding  from  bruit  is  my  praise  ; 

My  age  shall  be  desolate,  friendless, 

Like  a  column  of  mist  in  my  hall  ; 

I  shall  hear  of  no  son's  return, 

"Mid  the  triumph  and  pomp  of  arms. 

Shed  tears,  ye  illustrious  of  Morbheinn, 

Never  more  shall  Ijrown  Oscar  rise. '' 

Hospitality  to  strangers  was  invariably  enjoined  by  the  bards  as  a 
sacred  duty.  To  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  "  friend  of 
strangers  "  was  a  sure  passport  to  public  esteem,  while  its  failure  in 
any  instance  was  severly  reprobated.  Hence  the  practice  of  modern 
Highland  hospitality,  of  which  every  one  has  heard. 

Generosity  to  foes  was  also  enjoined.  Swaran,  the  Dane,  and 
Fionngal,  are  drawing  near  for  battle.  The  latter  sends  an  invitation  by 
UUin,  his  bard,  asking  Swaran  to  come  to  the  feast,  and  that  to-morrow 
they  would  break  the  spear.  The  invitation  is  declined ;  the  battle 
is  fought ;  Swaran  is  overcome  and  made  prisoner,  but  the  feast  is 
spread  for  him ;  the  shell  is  put  into  his  hand ;  the  bards  sing  his 
praise,  and  he  is  let  go  to  his  own  land,  loaded  with  kindness. 

Towards  women  the  greatest  tenderness  and  respect  was  shown. 

Thus — 

"  Muirn  that  art  fairest  among  women. 
Lovely  daughter  of  noble  Cormac  ; 
Why  thus  in  the  circle  of  stones, 
In  the  cleft  of  the  rock  by  thyself  ; 
A  stream  murmurs  down  by  thy  side, 
An  aged  tree  sighs  in  the  wind, 
That  ruffles  the  face  of  yon  lake  ; 
Dark  clouds  cap  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ; 
Thou,  thyself,  like  the  mountain  snow  ; 
Thy  locks  flow  like  mist  upon  Cromla 
When  it  mounts  the  face  of  the  steep 
In  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  ; 
Thy  pure  breast  like  a  pearly  cliff 
Beside  Brano  of  the  hoar  falls." 

While  she  in  turn  acts  a  noble  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  At  the 
joyous  feast,  her  white  hand  strays  on  the  harp  (there  was  no  other 
musical  instrument)  awaking  the  most  exquisite  symphonies.  To  the 
wounded  and  dying,  she  ministers  consolation  like  a  guardian  angel ; 
and  may  we  not  see  in  modern  Highland  life,  the  counterpart  of  this 
beautiful  relation  of  the  sexes,  for  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  illegitimacy  ranges  as  high  as  twelve  and  fifteen 
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per  cent.,  in  the  northern  and  western  counties,  it  only  ranges  from 
three  to  five  per  cent. 

Fidelity  to  a  chief,  to  a  cause,  to  any  trust  reposed  in  a  man,  was 
uniformly  enjoined  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  bards,  till 
"  mo  charaid  fior  an  lath  chi's  nach  fhaic  "  has  passed  into  a  current 
aphorism,  and  the  counterpart  of  this  noble  virtue  has  been  strikingly 
exemphfied  in  modern  Highland  life.  In  1 745,  Menzies  of  Culdare,sent 
his  servant,  John  M'Naughton,  with  the  present  of  a  handsome  charger 
to  Prince  Charles,  then  advancing  through  England.  The  servant, 
after  delivering  the  horse,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Carlisle,  tried 
and  condemned.  To  discover  the  party  who  had  sent  the  horse 
every  offer  to  spare  his  life  was  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  he 
would  tell  who  sent  the  horse,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
betray  his  trust.  When  brought  out  for  execution  he  was  again 
pressed  to  inform  on  his  master,  when  he  asked  them  if  they  were 
serious  in  supposing  him  to  be  such  a  villain.  He  was  executed,  and 
so  perished  this  true  hero  of  Glenlyon.  Another  instance  of  the  kind, 
on  a  larger  scale,  occurred  when  the  Government  offered  ^30,000 
for  the  betrayal  or  capture  of  Prince  Charles.  To  the  honour  of 
Highlanders  be  it  recorded,  there  was  not  a  wretch  found  base  enough 
to  do  the  vile  deed  in  order  to  clutch  the  tempting  reward.  In  the 
beUef  of  the  Caledonians  that  the  spirits  of  the  good  and  brave  of  the 
race  existed  after  death,  at  one  time  flying  on  clouds,  anon  visiting 
the  scenes  of  their  former  exploits,  communing  with  their  friends 
through  visions  and  dreams,  warning  them  of  danger,  and  foretelling 
future  events,  who  does  not  recognise  the  origin  of  the  "second 
sight "  and  other  superstitions  peculiar  to  the  Highlands — they  are 
surviving  relics  of  the  ancient  faith. 

My  subject,  which  is  a  large  one,  is  not  exhausted,  but  I  must  draw 
to  a  close.  I  have  done  my  best  to  trace  the  many  excellent  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  modern  Highlanders  to  the  inspiring  literature  of 
the  ancient  Gaelic  bards. 

The  Queen  has  declared  that  all  the  Highlanders  are  gentlemen ; 
and  so  they  should  be,  if  education  be  the  first  essential  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  humblest  Highland  peasant,  who 
can  read  Gaelic,  Scotch,  and  English  literature,  as  he  can  easily  do 
with  a  Httle  industry,  is  not  an  uneducated  man,  however  destitute  he 
may  be  of  Collegial  and  Scholastic  training.  The  three  languages 
have  their  beautiful  classics,  and  he  may  appropriate  the  good  of  them 
all,  if  he  has  a  will,  however  low  his  lot.  Gaelic  is  still  the  spoken 
language  of  the  north,  and  those  who  can  speak  it  need  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  learning  to  read  it  were  encouragement  given.  Oh  !  that 
our  legislators  but  knew  the  beauty  and   value  of  the  thing  they  are 
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doing  their  utmost  to  extinguish  by  excluding  it  from  the  school  code  ; 
they  would  tlien  surely  do  their  best  to  remedy  the  evil.  Other  an- 
cient foreign  languages  are  patronized  in  our  universities,  and  fostered 
with  care  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  this  ancient,  beautiful 
language  of  our  native  straths  and  glens  is  allowed  to  languish  and 
die  uncared  for.  If  they  fancy  that  the  Highlanders  would  be  im- 
proved bv  being  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  an  English  speaking 
people,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  By  the  extinction  of  his  language,  the 
Gael  would  soon  lose  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  by  which  he  is 
distinguished.  The  rivalry  in  war  and  other  pursuits,  maintained  by 
distinction  of  language  and  race,  would  cease.  Most  of  our  legislators 
are  men  of  keen  literary  tastes — our  venerable  Premier  has  brought 
his  great  and  versatile  mind  to  bear  on  Homeric  Literature ;  but  the 
literature  of  his  fatherland — he  is  in  part  at  least  of  Highland  descent 

he  utterly  ignores,  through  ignorance  of  its  beauty  and  value  no 

doubt. 

Were  I  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  my  Government  would  be  to  include  Gaelic  in  the  Education 
Code,  and  make  the  teaching  of  it  in  Highland  Schools  compulsory. 
Hear  the  estimate  put  on  it  by  foreigners.  In  Germany  they  have 
two  at  least,  if  not  three,  Gaelic  Chairs  for  teaching  it.  Mr  Potter, 
M.P.  for  Rochdale,  in  writing  me  from  Rome  several  winters  ago, 
stated  that  every  educated  Roman  could  speak  Gaelic.  Professor 
Bain  of  St.  Andrews,  an  EngHshman  who  used  to  visit  at  Pitnacree, 
often  came  to  see  me,  and  on  such  occasions  I  had  always  to  read 
portions  of  Gaelic  to  him.  "  I  would  rather  than  anything,"  he  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  "  that  I  knew  that  language.  We  have  been 
considering  ourselves  learned  men,  but  without  it  we  are  not ;  for  it 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe."  As  a  Gaelic  Society, 
eentlemen.  a  heavy  duty  rests  on  us  in  regard  to  our  venerable  mother 

tongue. 

"Ours  is  the  tongue  that  heroes  spoke, 
That  Oran,   Ullin,  Ossian  sang  ; 
Ours  is  the  land  that  spurned  the  yoke, 
When  thraldom  o'er  the  world  was  flung." 

Mr  M'Naughton  was  frequendy  applauded  during  the  delivery  of 
his  lecture.  During  the  evening  a  Gaelic  song  was  sung  by  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Pipe-Major  Farquharson  gave  selections  on  the  bagpipes. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  lecturer,  and  a  similar  compliment  having  been  paid  to  Mr 
Macleish  for  presiding,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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